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THE  STORY  OF  HUGUENOTS  SWORD 

Derived  frote  Authentic  Papers  end  Traditions. 


A  RELIC 


\ 625500 


This  article  is  a  verbatim  reprint,  made  for  Nelson  Thomasson  of  Ch'eago,  whose  grandfather 
was  a  Dupuy.  First  printed  in  flarpers’  Monthly  Magazine,  April,  1857. 

Nelson  Thomasson  of  Chicago  gets  his  first  name — Nelson — from  the  last  Colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia — Thomas  Nelson;  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  whose  monument  was 
just  erected  at  Eighth  and  Main  Streets,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

There  is  nothing  like  knowing  from  what  stock  you  have  descended,  ns  we  all  know  nobility  of 
birth  makes  a  high  standard  of  conduct  obligatory. 


/X 


I. — A  RELIC. 

AT  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
of  Prince  George  in  Virginia,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  those  noble  and  devoted  men  who  lied 
from  France,  giving  up  all  in  preference  to  ab¬ 
juring  their  faith,*  may  still  be  seen  an  ancient 
relic  of  strange  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
Past,  and  no  less  curious,  from  the  history  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  to  the  general  reader. 

The  relic  in  question  is  an  ancient  and  bat¬ 
tered  sword  of  singular  appearance.  It  is  tri¬ 
angular.  with  something  of  a  spear-like  term, 
and  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  The 
workmanship  is  plain,  and  the  old  brand  seems 
to  have  been  intended  far  more  for  actual  bloody 
use  than  mere  ornament.  The  original  scab¬ 
bard  has  been  long  since  lost,  and  that  into 
which  the  weapon  is  now  thrust  was  picked  up 
on  tile  battle-held  of  Guilford,  and  from  its  sil¬ 
ver  mounting  and  peculiar  workmanship,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  British  officer,  who  lost  or 
threw  it  away  in  the  engagement.  The  father 
new  thing  f:r  the  ancient  and  battered  weapon, 
used  it  with  good  vigor  in  the  battle  mentioned, 
and  it  drank  the  blood  of  more  than  one  enemy 
of  the  American  cause.  This  was,  however,  no 
new  thing  for  the  ancient  and  battered  weapon. 
Manuscript  and  tradition  in  the  owner's  family 
establish  clearly  that  the  original  wearer  used 
the  sword  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  duels.  On  two  continents  it  had  thus 
been  wielded,  am!  we  are  assured,  “always  witn 
honor/’  in  a  worthy  cause. 

It  is  “a  passage  in  the  life" — so  to  speak — 
of  this  singular  sword  that  we  are  about  to  nar¬ 
rate — a  detached  series  of  events  which  befeii 
one  of  its  wearers,  leaving  out  the  bloody  bat¬ 
tle.'  in  Europe,  and  the  field  of  Guilford,  where 
it  was  used  in  another  struggle.  This  narrative 
will  embrace  a  portion  of  the  family  history  cf 
two  of  the  worthiest  houses  of  our  Virginia  of 
to-dav — the  Fontaines  and  Dupuvs.  In  giving 
th  us  much  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  not 


j  *Amonqr  the  Huguenots  who  fled,  to  Virginia  were 
tne  Flcurtioys,  Meauxs,  Du  Vais,  Maryes,  Bcudoins. 


batmes,  and  others. 
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he  throwing  away  our  time  or  trouble,  for  every 
thing  relating  to  this  noble  race  of  men  is  full 
of  interest,  and  includes  a  lofty  moral.  The 
Huguenots  were  of  the  best  blood  cf  France — 
the  flower  of  the  nobility,  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  commons.  The  infusion  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  has  enriched 
and  strengthened  it,  still  further  fertilizing,  :•=  it 
were,  by  a  foreign  substance,  the  originally  vig¬ 
orous  soil. 

The  singular  romance  of  the  subject  will  al¬ 
ways  render  it  one  of  deep  interest,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  narrative  possesses  this  attraction. 
It  scarcely  differs  in  ant'  degree  from  actual 
fact,  and  where  this  difference  occurs,  it  consists 
almost  wholly  in  the  grouping  of  the  incidents; 
otherwise  the  history  is  true  to  the  letter,  and 
deiived  exclusively  from  well-authenticated  doc¬ 
uments.  The  whole  relation  is  no  less  valua¬ 
ble  than  interesting,  teaching  as  it  does  a  loftv 
philosophy,  and  displaying  the  heroic  texture 
of  the  noble  men  of  that  period — a  period  which 
brought  out,  perhaps,  as  much  moral  beauty  and 
strength  as  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

IT. — A  MEETIN'G  OF  HUGUENOTS. 

•  It  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  year  1684,  immediately 
preceding  the  revocation  of  the  celebrated  ‘Edict 
of  Nantes, ’’  which  had  granted  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  to  the  Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

Under  the  drooping  bcughs  of  the  little  wood 
cf  Chateiars,  near  Roy  an,  in  the  province  of 
Saintogne,  about  a  dozen  men  were  assembled, 
clad  in  plain  dark  garments,  and  displaying  in 
every  lineament  of  their  determined  counte¬ 
nances  that  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  in  tiir  teeth 
of  danger,  which  characterizes  the  ioftiest  na¬ 
tures.  l  hose  men,  who  were  Huguenots,  had 
been  engaged  in  religious  services,  conducted 
by  one  of  tne; r  number,  whose  dres*  seemed  to 
indicate  either  that  he  wav  a  minister,  or  at  least 
was  a  candidate  for  ordination. 

lie  vv  ds  a  man  or  anov. t  tvveorv-nv  e  six, 
with  a  countenance  cr  great  personal  beaut \ , 
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and  hi*  bearing  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  position.  His  flaxen  peruke  fell  around  rosy 
cheeks,  from  which  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  filled 
with  resolution,  shone  with  a  serene  and  tran¬ 
quil  radiance. 

Immediately  beside  him  stood  another  indi¬ 
vidual  in  appearance  equally  striking.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  apparently,  lofty  of 
stature,  and  with  the  eagle  eye  of  one  born  to 
command.  Beneath  his  dark  cloak,  which  he 
wrapped  closely  around  him,  Was  seen  at  times 
the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Guards¬ 
men  of  his  Majesty  Louis  XIV'.,  and  around  his 
waist  was  buckled  a  short  triangular  sword. 

After  the  termination  of  their  devotions,  the 
Huguenots  drew  together  around  the  trunk  of 
an  immense  oak;  and  for  about  half  an  hour 
exchanged  earnest  and  cautious  conversation. 
The  discussion  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  the  rural 
population  of  Protestant  faith.  The  chief  dis¬ 
putants  were  the  young  minister  and  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  counsel  a  moderation 
which  was  distasteful  to  his  companion. 

“But,  Messire  Mouillere,”  said  the  young 
minister,  in  an  impassioned  whisper,  “are  we 
always  to  be  slaves?  Are  we  to  bow  our  necks 
to  the  yoke,  and  go  at  the  bidding  of  a  kings 
mistress  to  worship  the  gods  of  Baal  ?  For  one, 
I  say,  sooner  would  I  perish!  At  least,  we  shall 
die  like  freemen!” 

“But,  my  dear  Messire  de  la  Fontaine,”  said 
the  other,  in  the  same  tone,  “what  can  we  do? 
It  is  but  submission  to  the  storm  as  it  passes; 
involving  no  denial  of  faith.” 

"No  denial  !  an  abjuration  such  as  soon  will 
be  forced  upon  us,  no  denial  !” 

“At  least,  there  are  many  excellent  men  who 
preach  non-resistance.” 

“Yes!”  said  Fontaine,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
blood  to  his  cheeks,  “yes !  and  this  preaching 
has  brought  upon  us  all  our  woes!” 

“Would  you  counsel  resistance  to  his  Majesty, 
Messire — armed  resistance?” 

“I  would — and  I  would  appeal  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  to  the  God  of  Battles,  for  the  re^t !  Ah, 
Sire  Mouillere!  how  long  shall  we  be  forced  to 
.  hear  these  arguments — to  listen  to  these  views? 
I  say  to  you  that  our  forefathers  consented  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  because  religious  toleration  was 
conceded  to  them!  I  sav  that  it  is  a  miserable 
breach  of  faith  in  his  Majesty  to  revoke  that 
edict!  I  say  that  I,  for  one,  candidate  for  the 
ministry  though  I  be,  am  ready  to  buckle  on  my 
sword,  and  abide  by  the  issue.  whether  life  or 
death  !” 

A  murmur  of  applause  greeted  these  passion¬ 
ate  words,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

“But,”  persisted  Mouillere,  shaking  his  head, 
“you  torget  that  the  poor  people  of  the  province 
have  not  your  resolution;  the1,  have  no  means 
to  fly  in  the  event  of  defeat;  they — ” 


“Will  die  at  least  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
not  be  dragooned  to  dearh  in  spite  of  their  ab¬ 
juration  !” 

Subdued  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  opponent, 
or  finding  the  struggle  too  much  for  him,  Mes¬ 
sire  Mouillere  did  not  reply.  For  a  time  no 
sound  disturbed  the  silence,  but  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  in  the  huge  branches  overhead,  and 
the  suppressed  breathing  of  the  assemblage.  At 
last  this  silence  was  broken  by  the  gentleman 
who  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  the  uniform  of 
the  king’s  guards. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Messire  Jacques  de  la 
Fontaine,”  he  said,  in  a  deep  voice  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  moderate.  “I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  preach  and  practice  resistance!  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  death!  I  take  my  place  by  Messire 
de  la  Fontaine,  and  I  will  take  the  chances  of 
the  cause — life  or  death!” 

“Thanks!  thanks!”  replied  Fontaine.  “I  rec¬ 
ognize  there  the  true  blood  of  Dupuy.  Messire 
Barthelemi,  I  salute  you.” 

“  ’Tis  no  time  for  compliments,”  replied  Mes¬ 
sire  Dupuy  “and  I  see  that  we  cannot  at  present 
come  to  any  decision.  I  therefore  propose, 
friends  that  we  break  up  our  meeting,  to  assem¬ 
ble  again  at  such  place  and  time  as  shall  be 
agreed  on.” 

A  murmur  of  approbation  replied  to  the  words 
— and  in  a  moment  all  were  kneeling  before 
Messire  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine,  who  offered  up 
a  passionate  and  strangely  eloquent  prayer. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle,  that  of  these  men 
thus  kneeling  beneath  the  branches  of  the  great 
oak  of  the  forest,  upon  which  the  shades  of  night 
were  rapidly  descending;  praying  to  One  beyond 
the  stars  for  succor.  Their  cathedral  was  the 
gloomy  wood,  with  its  gnarled  and  knotted 
trunks;  their  organ  the  low  wind  that  began  to 
moan  in  the  branches;  their  light  the  stars  that 
began  to  twinkle  like  a  million  lamps  in  the 
drooping  canopy  above  them.  And  yet  we  know 
that  He  who  look*  to  the  heart  alone  was  listen¬ 
ing,  that  the  prayers  of  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine 
reached  the  throne  of  Heaven. 

Ere  long  the  last  place  in  which  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  had  assembled  was  deserted — the  last  foot¬ 
steps  had  died  away — a  solemn  silence  reigned, 
in  the  forest,  unbroken  bv  the  fall  of  a  branch 
or  the  note  of  a  bird. 

“Aha  !”  he  repeated,  looking  cautiously  around 
the  wide  boughs  of  the  great  oak;  and  descend¬ 
ing  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  the  spy  who  had 
uttered  fhe<e  words  stood  upon  the  ground. 

“Aha  !“  he  repeated,  looking  caustiouslv  around 
with  Ins  cunning  eyes.  “As  sure  as  my  name'- 
Agoust,  advocate,  I  ll  string  you,  one  and  all, 
for  this.  Ah'  mv  birds'  my  good  Huguenot 
traitors!  you  shall  swing  for  this  ere  You’re  a 
month  older!” 

Suddenly,  however,  the  spy  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  what  had  escaped  hiv  attention. 
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“I  forgot,”  be  said.  “I  lost  sight  of  my  ad¬ 
vocateship!  An  advocate  to  turn  spy — in  a  tree! 
Really  that  won’t  do!  Come,  my  dear  Messire 
Agoust,  let  us  see  if  you  can  not  legally,  honora¬ 
bly  and  incidentally  behold  these  traitors  and 
their  doings  !” 

With  which  words  the  spy-advocate  com¬ 
menced  running  rapidly  along  a  by-path,  which 
led  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Protestants. 

He  soon  issued  from  the  wood,  and  entered, 
through  the  back  door,  a  small  house  situated 
upon  the  main  road,  though  somewhat  removed 
from  it.  Hastening  to  the  front  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  highway,  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

Messire  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine  and  Barthclemi 
Dupuy  were  passing,  with  locked  arms,  in  earn¬ 
est  conversation.  Ere  long  they  disappeared  in 
the  half  light  of  evening,  still  making  gestures, 
and  conversing  with  animation.  The  spy-advo¬ 
cate  t^ok  out  a  small  book,  and  with  his  pencil 
made  a  memorandum. 

"Aha!  my  good  Messires!”  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle  of  triumph,  “I  shall  give  information 
presently  to  Messire  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  and, 
I  rather  think,  shall  be  a  witness  on  your  trial! 
Ah,  miscreants!  you  reprimanded  me  for  abjur¬ 
ing.  did  you,  and  said  that  I  deserved  to  be  de¬ 
graded  from  the  roll,  eh?  Well,  we  shall  see 
who  gets  the  better  of  the  present  affair,  my  good 
Messires  Fontaine  and  Dupuy!  Yes,  we  shall 
see!’’ 

With  these  words  the  advocate  chuckled  again, 
and  softly  lowered  the  window  from  which  he 
had  been  gazing. 

III. — THE  TRIAL  OF  JACQUES  DE  LA  FONTAINE. 

Our  narrative  refers  mainly  to  after  events, 
and  we  can  not  enter  into  the  details  of  what 
followed  the  assemblage  of  Huguenots  in  the 
wood  of  Chatelars.  Still  we  can  not  refrain 
from  briefly  noting  the  courageous  bearing  of 
Fontaine  on  his  trial. 

He  was  arrested,  with  others,  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  Agoust,  and,  under  convoy  of  a 
troup  of  "archers,”  taken  to  the  town  of  Saintes, 
where,  amidst  furious  cries  of  ‘‘Hang  them! 
hang  them !”  from  the  Catholics,  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  from  the  Protestants,  they  were  thrown  into 
prison.  Dupuy,  for  some  reason,  had  not  been 
arrested;  his  position  in  the  king’s  guardsmen 
probably  exempting  him. 

Immured  in  the  loathsome  prison  at  Saintes, 
Fontaine’s  courage  did  not  fail  him,  and  he  pre¬ 
served  an  equanimity  which  excited  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  his  companions.  The  poor  prisoners 
regarded  him  as  their  only  hope,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  incessantly  to  encourage  and  confirm  them 
in  their  faith,  praying,  exhorting,  and  comforting 
them. 

The  trial  came  at  last  before  the  Seneschal  of 
Saintogne,  and  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him  Fontaine  replied  with  a  legal  acumen  and 


boldness  of  bearing  which  excited  in  his  adver¬ 
saries  mingled  emotions  of  rage  and  astonish¬ 
ment.  Pushing  aside,  with  a  haughty  gesture, 
the  ignominious  stool  upon  which  criminals  were 
forced  to  seat  themselves,  he  wrung  from  the 
profligate  judge  permission  to  subject  the  testi¬ 
mony  against  him  to  a  rigid  cross-examination; 
and  this  sitting  process  he  persevered  in,  spite 
threats,  curses,  and  fury  on  the  judge’s  part.  In¬ 
stead  of  awing  him,  this  proceeding  aroused 
Fontaine’s  anger;  haughtily  confronting  the 
Seneschal,  he  threatened  him  with  impeachment, 
and  half  from  amazement,  half  from  fear,  his 
demands  were  complied  with. 

Under  this  exhausting  examination,  the  main 
witnesses  vainly  endeavored  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves.  1'hey  stammered  and  foreswore  them¬ 
selves. 

"How  far  was  I  from  your  house  in  passing?” 
he  asked  of  Agoust. 

“About  a  musket-shot.” 

“And  yet  you  swore  but  now  that  ’twas  ac  the 
dusk  of  evening!”  said  Fontaine,  extending  his 
hand  toward  the  trembling  advocate.  "Miser¬ 
able  wretch  that  you  are!  was  it  not  enough  that 
you  should  deny  your  baptism,  and  renounce 
your  religion  yourself,  but  you  must  also  employ 
false  testimony  to  put  temptation  in  the  way  of 
them  whom  God  has  sustained  by  his  grace? 
Now  look  at  your  own  statement  and  give  God 
the  glory.” 

“At  least  I  thought  it  was  you !”  stammered 
Agoust,  turning  pale. 

"Write  that  down  !”  said  Fontaine. 

The  Seneschal  declared  it  should  not  be  done. 

“Very  well,”  said  Fontaine,  coldly;  “then  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  sign  my  confron¬ 
tation.” 

Trembling  with  rage,  but  yielding  to  the  threat 
which  would  have  nullified  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  Seneschal  complied. 

“But  you  held  illegal  assemblies  in  prison !” 
cried  the  prosecutor. 

“You  are  wrong.  Sire  Avocat,”  said  Fontaine, 
ironically;  “the  Grand  Provost  and  his  archers 
are  to  blame  for  that — not  myself.  Just  order 
the  prison  doors  to  be  opened,  and  I  take  it  on  me 
to  disperse  the  assemblage  without  loss  of  time.  ’ 

The  Seneschal  here  broke  out  with  rage,  and 
ordered  the  archers  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  his 
dungeon. 

"If  you  think,  Sire  Seneschal,”  said  Fontaine, 
haughtily,  “to  prevent  my  calling  on  my  Creator 
by  putting  me  in  a  dungeon,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken!  The  greater  my  affliction,  the  more 
importunate  will  be  my  prayers;  and  when  I 
call  upon  God  I  will  not  forget  to  pray  for  you, 
that  you  rnav  repent,  and  that  He  wili  give  you 
a  better  mind.” 

"I  want  neither  vour  pravers  nor  your  lec¬ 
tures!”  cried  the  furious  Seneschal;  “away  with 
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He  was  led  back  to  his  dungeon. 

But  deliverance  came  ere  long.  Dupuv,  the 
guardsman,  never  rested  until  his  friend's  case 
was  before  Parliament,  and  this  enlightened  body 
administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Seneschal, 
and  ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 

At  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall,  after  his  re¬ 
lease,  Fontaine  met  and  embraced  his  friend. 

“Come  to  my  chateau,  Jacques,”  said  Dupuy. 
“You  think  the  struggle  is  over;  friend,  we  have 
not  seen  the  beginning.  The  King  has  fully 
determined  to  repeal  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  You 
start!  Take  care,  that  is  treason!  Come  with 

i) 

me. 

TV. — THE  CAPTAIN  OF  DRAGOONS. 

The  brief  scenes  which  we  have  related,  taken 
as  they  are  from  actual  history,  are  interesting, 
as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
We  have  seen  how  the  smouldering  fires  of 
hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  populace 
sent  out,  as  it  were,  sparks  and  jets  of  flame — 
proving  that  the  fire-brand  of  hereditary  hatred 
was  not  extinguished,  only  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ashes. 

We  are  now  to  see  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
fire  in  all  its  fury;  the  rush  of  the  devouring 
flame  which  burned  up  all  toward  which  the 
royal  breath  directed  it.  The  events  which  we 
have  narrated  occurred  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  of  1684.  By  the  autumn  of  1685  all  was 
ripe,  and  soon  the  infamous  decree  revoking  the 
edict  of  toleration  was  thundered  from  Paris 
throughout  the  whole  of  France. 

Before,  there  had  been  simply  ill  feeling,  and 
a  disposition  to  annoy  the  Protestants,  among  the 
baser  classes  of  their  enemies;  a  state  of  things 
which  Fontaine’s  arrest  and  trial  truthfully  dis¬ 
played;  now,  however,  all  had  changed.  In 
October,  of  the  year  168  5,  there  was  the  bloody 
and  determined  purpose,  armed  with  all  the 
power  of  the  royal  euict  and  the  loyal  troops,  to 
massacre  every  Calvinist,  whether  man  or  • 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  did  not  publicly  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  receive  the  sacrament 
at  the  hands  of  a  priest. 

•  There  was  no  delay — no  time  given  to  escape. 
With  the  passage  of  the  edict  commenced,  the 
horrible  persecution.  Like  thunder  following  a 
flash  of  lightning  came  the  terrible  dranonnadcs 
— those  foravs  of  ferocious  dragoons  into  every 
town,  and  hamlet,  and  chateau — cutting,  burn¬ 
ing,  slaying,  rioting — holding  orgies  from  a  mere 
contemplation  of  which  every  heart  must  rec  >ii 
in  horror  and  disgust.  Intoxicated  with  blood, 
these  men  seemed  to  have  lost  their  senses  in  the 
sensual  and  devilish  career  of  murder — like  a 
victorious  army  in  the  enemy’s  country,  they  gave 
free  rein  to  their  brutal  and  bloody  instincts — 
torture  and  death  seemed  to  precede  them  and 
follow  in  their  wake  like  blood-hound*.  As  to 
the  unfortunate  people  upon  whom  they  were 


let  loose,  the  Huguenots,  they  no  longer  assem¬ 
bled  even  in  the  forests — the  ten  thousand  spies 
which  swarmed  in  every  village  would  have 
given  information,  and  the  meeting  for  prayer 
would  have  terminated  in  blood. 

The  troops  descended  like  an  avalanche  upon 
the  province  of  Saintogne,  and  with  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sacrament  in  the  other, 
cried,  “Abjure!  abjure!  partake  of  the  host,  or 
prepare  for  instant  death!”  These  dragoons  had 
fixed  days  for  the  “conversion”  of  every  district, 
and  on  these  days  they  fell  upon  it,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Protestants’  houses,  turned  the  par¬ 
lors  into  stables  for  their  horses,  and  treated  the 
owners  with  monstrous  cruelty — beating  them, 
burning  some  alive,  half  roasting  others,  and 
then  letting  them  go — securely  tying  mothers  to 
the  bed-posts,  and  leaving  their  sucking  infants 
to  perish  at  their  feet — hanging  some  upon  hocks 
in  chimneys,  and  smoking  them  with  wisps  of 
wet  straw  rill  they  were  suffocated — dipping 
others  in  wells — binding  down  orhers  and  pour¬ 
ing  wine  into  their  mouths  until  they  died — ex¬ 
hausting  evervwb*****  *-b<®  direct  cruelties,  and 
all  in  the  name  of  Christ! 

This  is  the  picture  which  an  eye-witness  of 
the  dragomrad.es  has  drawn;  let  us  now  see  what 
further  befell  the  personages  of  our  history. 

At  the  window  of  a  small  chamber,  high  up 
in  the  turret  of  an  old  chateau,  crowning  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  looking  on  a  beautiful  landscape, 
sit  two  men  of  notable  appearance — those  whom 
we  have  first  presented  to  the  reader.  They  have 
changed  but  little,  save  that  a  species  cf  cau¬ 
tious  watchfulness  characterizes  their  demeanor, 
and  they  are  somewhat  thinner.  From  time  to 
time  they  direct  keen  glances  toward  the  high¬ 
way  leading  to  the  village,  and  upon  a  bridle- 
road.  disappearing  in  the  bright  foliage  of  the 
forest. 

“Ah,  well,  Barthelemi,”  says  Fontaine,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  “at  last  the  moment  has  come  when 
I  despair  for  France.  Yes.  all  is  lost!” 

“I  told  you  as  much  a  year  ago,  Jacques.”  re¬ 
plies  the  soldier,  “and  you  would  not  believe  me. 
Do  you  remember  your  arraignment  for  the  as¬ 
semblage  in  the  woods  of  Chateiars — our  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  that  villain,  the 
Seneschal,  oppressed  you — do  you  remember  these 
pleasing  events ?" 

“NTs,”  said  Fontaine,  gloomily. 

“Well,  Jacques,”  continued  the  soldier,  “you 
doubtless  remember  further,  that  at  the'  time  of 
your  trial  you  were  full  of  noble  sentiments 
about  the  justice  of  the  King,  the  power  or  the 
laws;  you  had  an  abiding  faith  in  ‘ confront¬ 
ations, ’  '  recollcrnenls '  factums  !  and  all  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  the  courts.  I  really  admired  you  when, 
with  heat!  erect,  and  flashing  eyes,  like  Brutus 
or  Aristides,  you  launched  at  the  worthy  Senes¬ 
chal  the  tremendous  threat  that  you  would  not 
sign  your  confrontation!  You  thought  that  you 
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had  vindicated  the  eternal  majesty  of  justice. 
Justice!  Bah !  Who  speaks  of  law  or  justice? 
Justice!”  continued  the  soldier,  gloomily,  ‘‘where 
are  now  all  the  grand  ideas  you  clung  to  in  spite 
of  me?  Where  are  your  confrontations ,  and 
recoilemcntsf  His  majestic  Majesty  has  extended 
his  royal  hand,  and  not  one  of  \our  legal  forms 
remain!  You  were  blinded  by  your  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart.  You  did  not  conceive 
the  possibility  of  blood,  and  torture,  and  mur¬ 
der!  You  did  not  forsee  that,  in  a  twelve- 
month,  you  would  see  in  France  only  a  flock  of 
sheep  slaughtered  by  wolves!  I  saw  it  all!  I 
saw  it  coming,  and  now  it  comes!  Yes,  it 
comes!  It  is  on  us!  The  monstrous  oppression 
of  a  dotard,  ruled  by  a  vile  old  woman,  grinds 
us  into  the  very  earth  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
a  brutal  soldiery!  Your  confrontations  and  proc¬ 
esses  are  a  miserable  dead-letter!  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  dragonnades !” 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  so  earnest,  and 
instinct  with  such  gloomy  passion,  that  a  shud¬ 
der  ran  through  his  companion’s  frame,  and  un¬ 
consciously  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  highway. 

‘‘Yes,  I  understand,”  continued  Dupuy,  with 
gloomy  coldness,  “you  look  for  them!  you  know 
what  they  are!  you  are  counting  the  moments 
while  they  delay.  See!  there  is  the  signal  of 
their  approach!” 

The  soldier  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  house 
embowered  in  woods  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  from  which  a  dense  smoke  began  to  rise, 
succeeded  almost  immediately  by  flames,  which 
darted  from  the  windows  and  wrapped  the  whole 
edifice  in  their  mortal  embrace. 

“Sire  Mouillere's,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,  and  you  will  soon  see  his  wife  and 
children  flying  on  the  highway,  if  the  dragoons 
have  not  dashed  their  brains  out  on  the  lintel !” 

“Oh,  my  God  1”  said  Fontaine,  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  gloomy  sorrow.  “Why 
hast  thou  deserted  us?  What  terrible  crime  have 
we  committed,  that  thou  dost  strike  us  with  thy 
thur.der-bolt  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  said  Dupuv,  even  more  cold 
and  gloomy.  “Our  crime  has  been  a  folding  of 
the  hands  to  slee7\  a  criminal  inertness,  non- 
‘roswtance,  cowardice!  You  ask;  I  tell  vou.  We 
have  refused  to  grasp  the  weapon  God  held  out 
to  us,  and  we  are  lost!” 

“All  is  not  lost!”  cried  Fontaine,  starting  to 
his  feet  and  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with 
flashing  eyes.  “At  ieasjt  the  combat  is  still 
possible.” 

“And  death,”  interrupted  his  companion,  in 
a  freezing  tone.  “You  are  right — death  docs 
remain  to  us;  luckily  they  can't  deprive  us  of 
that  consolation  !” 

“Death!  yes,  death!”  cried  Fontaine,  with 
flushed  cheeks.  “But  we’ll  sell  our  lives  like 
men,  and  dearly!” 

“Jacques,”  said  Dupuy,  whose  iron  visage 


never  once  relaxed  as  he  gazed  coolly  s:  his 
friend,  “you  really  did  mistake  your  vocation 
when  you  studied  for  ordination.  You  were 
born  for  a  soldier,  and,  next  to  praying.  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  greatest  pleasure  would  be  mortal 
fighting.  Therein  you  differ  from  me.  1  don't 
like  it;  I  am  weary  of  it.  Do  you  see  tn.s  old 
triangular  sword?  It  has  been  in  fourteen 
pitched  battles,  equally  divided  between  myself 
and  the  Seigneur,  my  father,  whose  sou!  may 
God  receive!  and  in  numerous  single  combats. 
I  have  fought  a  good  deal  for  hi*  majesty.  Kang 
Louis  XIV.,  and  I'm  tired.  You  wish  to  ad¬ 
vance — to  charge  the  dragoons.  You  3re  blood- 
minded.  1  am  the  contrary,  am  decide  :  y  a 
coward.  Do  vou  know  what  I  wish  to  do?’ 

“Speak!” 

“I  wish  simply  and  solely  to  escape — to  fly — 
to  leave  this  detestable  France,  dead  in  her  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins,  to  never  more  set  foot  upon  her 
cursed  soil.” 

“Leave  France!” 

“In  one  week  I  shall  go.  I  regret  the  de¬ 
lay;  but  I  have  a  little  scheme  of  getting  some 
of  that  rascal  Agoust’s  gold  for  my  estate,  and. 
to  my  sorrow,  I  must  delay.'' 

“Go!”  said  Fontaine;  “fly!  desert  the  cause 
when  we  still  have  arms!  when  we  may  die  de¬ 
fending  our  rights!” 

“Well,  you  can  stay,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly. 
“I,  for  one,  however,  really  object  to  being  cut 
down  by  a  set  of  rascally  troopers,  or.  worse 
still,  broken  on  the  wheel.  Look !”  said  the 
speaker,  calmly;  “there  are  our  friends,  the 
dragoons,  coming.  In  ten  minutes  you  will  be 
tied  to  a  horse’s  tail  and  made  to  abjure  or 
murdered.” 

“Never!”  cried  Fontaine,  drawing  his  sword; 
“I  will  die  before  I  am  taken!” 

“And  your  niece  you  love  so  —  your  be¬ 
trothed  ?” 

“Oh,  my  God!”  cried  Fontaine;  “what  mad¬ 
ness  has  possessed  me?” 

And  sinking  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

“Yes,  I  will  fly  with  you."  he  said,  raising 
his  head  suddenly,  “wherever  you  wish — any 
where!  Life  to  me  has  no  longer  any  thing  in 
it  to  render  it  desirable.  Were  it  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  I  would  gladly  lay  down 
my  miserable  existence,  and.  dying  so.  forget 
the  degradation  of  mv  country.  I  will  fly,  then! 
Speak!  where  shall  I  go  with  ray  poor  child- 
niece  and  my  betrothed?” 

“Good,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly;  “I  will  tell  you 
to-night.  At  present  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
dragoons.  Here  they  are.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  company  of  dragoons,  head¬ 
ed  by  an  officer  clad  in  a  magnifleent  unirom, 
thundered  into  the  court  of  the  chateau.  Fe¬ 
rocious,  with  heavily  bearded  faces,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  expressions,  these  men  were  fit  instru¬ 
ments  t'orJhe,wg)rk  they  were  sent  to  do.  1  hey 
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lost  no  time,  and,  at  a  sign  from  the  officer, 
half  a  dozen  leaped  trom  their  horses  and  struck 
heavy  blows  upon  the  portal. 

Dupuv  took  a  small  key  from  his  bosom,  in¬ 
serted  it  into  a  hidden  orifice  of  the  wainscot¬ 
ing,  and  the  door  of  a  secret  closet  Hew  open. 
Into  this  he  pushed  Fontaine  without  ceremony. 

‘‘But  you — your  family,”  said  Fontaine,  strug¬ 
gling  to  issue  forth  again. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that,”  said  Dupuv,  coolly. 
“Don’t  fear,  companion.  Just  keep  quiet.  And 
now  I  must  go.  Those  rascals  are  breaking 
down  my  door.” 

With  these  words  Dupuv  shut  the  door  of  the 
closet,  and  descended  the  staircase  with  the  firm 
tread  of  a  soldier  who  knows  no  such  sentiment 
as  fear. 

The  great  dining-room  of  the  chateau  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  which  was  not  calculated 
to  please  the  owner.  The  rude  and  brutal  sol¬ 
diery  were  striding  through  the  apartment,  toss¬ 
ing  about  the  furniture  with  contemptuous  in¬ 
difference,  and  lounging  on  the  fine  tables  and 
delicately-carved  chairs,  which  cracked  beneath 
them  as  they  fell  rather  than  sat  upon  them. 

On  a  handsome  couch,  carved  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  now  known  as  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
captain  of  the  dragoons  had  stretched  himself 
carelessly,  his  spur  tearing  the  rich  covering  at 
every  movement  of  his  foot. 

Madame  Dupuy,  who,  before  her  marriage, 
had  been  the  beautiful  Countess  Susanne  La- 
villon,  stood  pale  and  trembling  at  the  door; 
and  to  the  frightened  lady  the  officer  was  ad¬ 
dressing  rude  questions  in  relation  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  her  husband.  With  these  questions 
he  mingled  various  remarks  which  were  meant 
for  gallantry;  but  any  thing  more  grossly  in¬ 
sulting  and  unworthy  than  these  words  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  as  the  leers  of  sensual 
admiration  of  the  dragoon  were  the  perfection 
of  disgusting  brutality. 

This  was  the  scene  which  Messire  Barthelemi 
Dupuy  beheld  as  he  advanced  into  the  apart¬ 
ment.  A  sudden  pallor  of  the  cheek,  and  a 
flash  from  the  dark,  haughty  eyes,  greeted  the 
spectacle;  but  these  evidences  of  emotion  in¬ 
stantly  disappeared,  and  his  face  returned  to  its 
.expression  of  iron  coolness  and  calmness. 

V. — THE  ADVERSARIES. 

“Good-morning,  Messire  Jarnilloc,”  he  said; 
“really  an  unexpected  pleasure  this  visit.  It 
was  kind  in  you  to  recollect  an  old  comrade 
and  bring  your  friends  with  you.” 

‘‘The  officer  half  rose  from  the  couch,  and 
said,  sullenly. 

“Don't  appeal  to  me,  or  think  our  former 
acquaintance  will  serve  you.  You  are  in  my 
district,  and  I  did  not  coine  to  trifle.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  Captain,”  replied 
Dupuy,  with  the  same  coolness.  “Will  you 
state  your  errand?  But,  first,  may  I  request 


vou  to  ask  your  friend  with  the  red  beard  there 
not  to  break  the  door  of  my  buffet?  It  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he 
should  see  my  silver,  I  will  furnish  him  the 
key.” 

“Dupuy,”  cried  the  officer,  coloring  with  rage 
at  his  opponent’s  disdainful  calmness,  “I  c:d 
not  come  here  to  trifle!  And  if  my  men  are 
unceremonious,  it  is  because  no  ceremony  is  de¬ 
manded  toward  such  as  you.” 

Dupuy  inclined  his  head,  without  removing 
his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the  dragoo  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  a  further  communication. 

“You  are  a  heretic!”  cried  the  dragoon, 
working  himself  into  a  rage  to  hide  his  embar¬ 
rassment  and  shame;  “I  arrest  you!” 

“A  moment,  if  you  please,  Sire  Tarniiloc.” 
replied  Dupuy,  haughtily.  “You  will  do  no¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.” 

“How!  you  dare  to  resist,  you  dare!” 

“Sire  Jarnilloc,”  said  Dupuy,  “we  served 
together  in  Flanders,  and  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  understand  that  I  am  not  often  afraid 
without  reason.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  very 
daring  thing  to  resist  you,  and  the  gentlemen 
under  you — armed  as  I  am  with  what  you  are 
bound  to  respect.” 

“Armed !  then  you  have  armed  your  house¬ 
hold !  You  have  laid  an  ambush!  Soldier, 
to  the  rescue !” 

“Really,  my  dear  Captain  Jarnilloc.”  said 
Dupuy,  without  moving,  despite  the  advance  of 
the  soldiers,  “you  will  make  me  think  that  you 
are  afraid.  Your  troop  is  then  really  going  to 
charge  a  single  man,  with  no  arms  bat  his 
short  sword.  Is  that  your  purpose,  Captain?” 

“My  purpose  is  to  arrest  and  have  you  shot!” 
cried  the  enraged  dragoon — “you,  and  all  your 
household  !” 

“Scarcely.” 

The  calm  word  seemed  to  drive  the  officer  to 
fury. 

“The  ropes  there!”  he  cried  to  one  of  his 
soldiers:  “the  ropes  to  tie  this  Huguenot  to  my 
horse’s  tail!  I’ll  drag  him  every  step  of  the 
way  to  Saintes !” 

“Me !”  said  Dupuy,  haughtily. 

“Yes,  you!  you  and  your  pale-faced  wife, 
who  makes  me  sick!”  howled  the  officer,  point- 
mg  Dupuy  out  to  his  men — “Seize  him  !'* 

“Back!”  said  Dupuy,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  sword.  “I  have  that  which  you  dare  not 
disregard  !” 

“Will  you  obey  me?”  shouted  the  dragoon 
to  his  men,  who  hesitated  to  advance  upon  the 
collected  Huguenot.  A  movement  was  ma  .e 
to  seize  Dupuy,  whose  sword  sprang  from  its 
scabbard. 

“Sire  Jarnilloc.”  said  he,  “it  seems  that  you 
hesitate  to  do  what  you  desire  —  leaving  the 
arrest  of  a  single  man  to  your  troop.  We!!. 
Sir,  I  repeat  that  you  will  not  arrest  me — the 
hardiest  of  your  troopers  will  not  obey  you — for 
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I  have  the  safeguard  of  their  master  and  yours.” 

With  which  words  Dupuv  held  a  strip  of 
parchment  toward  the  otficer.  It  contained  the 
simple  words: 

“THESE  to  our  trustry  and  well-beloved,  Barthelemi 
Dupuy,  one  of  our  ?uard-men,  who  has  an  amnesty 
granted  him,  with  all  his  household,  until  the  first  dav 
of  December;  any  annoyance  of  the  said  Seigneur 
Dupuy  will  be  at  the  peril  of  the  officer  who  commands 
it.  Such  is  our  royal  will,  and.  moreover,  we  pray  our 
said  trusty  friend  Dupuy  to  abjure  his  heresy,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Church,  in  which  alone 
is  rest. 

“Done  at  Versailles  this  30th  October,  in  the  vear 
1 685.  “LOL1S. 

“To^  the  Seigneur  Barthelemi  Dupuy  at  his  chateau  of 

Velours  in  Saintagne — these,  in  haste — Ride!’’ 

This  was  what  Messire  Jarnilloc  read,  crump¬ 
ling  the  parchment  in  his  hand  furiously.  When 
he  came,  however,  to  the  signature  and  *eal,  he 
bowed,  sullenly,  and  handed  back  the  parch¬ 
ment.  The  command  of  Louis  XI V.  was  that 
of  a  divinity.  No  man  in  the  realm,  however 
great  and  powerful,  ever  dreamed  of  disobeying 

it. 

“You  are  right,  Sir,”  said  the  dragoon,  mut¬ 
tering  like  a  hyena  disappointed  of  his  feast; 
“I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  order  of  his  Majesty  forbidding  a 
search  for  other  heretics,  not  of  vour  house¬ 
hold.” 

‘‘Search,”  said  Dupuv,  coldly. 

It  was  done,  but  not  one  found — the  hiding- 
place  of  Fontaine  being  perfectly  concealed. 
The  soldiers  passed  and  repassed  in  front  of  it, 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  how  near  they 
were  to  their  prey. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Jarnilloc  sounded  to 
horse,  and  the  troop  clattered  out  of  the  court¬ 
yard. 

‘‘I  will  visit  you  again  upon  the  first  day  of 
December,  cursed  heretic  that  you  are!”  cried 
the  dragoon,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  at  Dupuy. 
“Ill  yet  lick  your  blood!” 

“I  regret  that  your  birth  prevents  mv  giving 
you  an  opportunity  at  present/  in  single  combat, 
Messire  Jarnilloc,”  was  Dupuy’s  reply,  with  a 
bow,  which  made  Jarnilloc  nearly  faint  with 
rage. 

“One  of  the  canaille,  really,”  said  Dupuv, 

he  turned  to  his  wife;  “but  now — to  work- 
action  !” 

VI. — TWO  PISTOL  SHOTS. 

Dupuy  dropped  a  heavy  bar,  to  which  a  chain 
" affixed,  across  the  door,  and  then  turned  to 
his  wife. 

T  he  expression  of  his  countenance  was  ahso- 

iu. e!\  ferocious.  i  he  assumed  calmness  with 
which  he  had  encountered  the  captain  of  dra¬ 
goons  gave  way;  and  his  frame  shook  with 
rage.  Extending  his  hands,  he  seemed  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  clutch  at  some  weapon;  and  almost 
a  shudder  of  fury  convulsed  the  muscles. 

d  he  strong  and  burning  hands  were  impris¬ 
oned  in  two  little  white  ones,  as  soft  as  down ; 


the  neck,  with  its  swollen  and  distorted  arteries, 
was  cla>ped  by  two  snowy  arms,  which  drew 
the  head  of  the  soldier  down  to  the  dear  woman’s 
face. 

“There!  there!  Barthelemi,”  said  the  lovely 
lady;  “do  not  agitate  yourself  further,  nor  think 
of  those  words  this  rude  man  addressed  to  me. 
Remember  that  they  soil  only  himself — that  they 
have  not  injured  me.” 

Dupuy  did  not  reply.  With  clenched  teeth 
and  gloomy  visage  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground — and  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  wife 
could  extract  even  so  much  as  a  woiu  from 
him. 

At  last  the  rage  of  the  soldier  seemed  to  yield 
to  gloom  ;  his  arms  no  longer  hung  at  his  side. 
Taking  to  his  bosom  the  dear  companion  of  his 
life,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  em¬ 
brace,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  her  sunny 
hair. 

‘‘You  are  right,  Susanne,”  he  said;  “you 
always  are.  Yes,  I  should  not  regard  this  bru¬ 
tality  of  a  wretched  adventurer;  and  ’tis  only  be¬ 
cause  I  can  not  punish  him  that  I  am  half  out  of 
my  senses.  A  sense  of  peril  restrained  me — 
thank'  be  to  my  heavenly  Father  that  I  did  re¬ 
strain  myself.  I  have  only  one  more  prayer — 
‘God  make  me  the  instrument  of  Thy  vengeance 
on  this  man’ — right  or  wrong,  I  pray  it.” 

“Oh,  forget  him,  Barthelemi ;  he  is  a  poor 
slave  of  passion.” 

“Had  he  touched  your  robe  I  should  have 
slain  him  where  he  stood  !  But  I  boast.  Ah ! 
the  dav  will  come!  but  now  to  action!  Kiss 
me,  wife.  God  keeps  a  blessing  for  me  still, 
in  you  ;  a  blessing  unspeakable.” 

And  Dupuy  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  hastily  ascended 
to  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  held  the 
conversation  with  Fontaine. 

He  was  soon  released;  and  the  two  men  re¬ 
mained  in  animated  and  close  converse  until 
the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fail.  They 
then  rose. 

“So  it  is  all  arranged,  then,”  said  Dupuy; 
“  ’tis  the  only  path  open,  and  I  shall  follow  in 
four  days.” 

“Come  with  us — come  !” 

“No,  I  should  not  be  a  true  husband.  My 
wife  shall  not  want  in  a  foreign  land,  and  I 
must  wait  so  long.  But  you  must  go.  Set  out 
at  once  to  bring  your  companions;  I  will  ride 
part  of  the  ■way  with  you.” 

They  hastened  down,  and  just  as  the  .dark¬ 
ness  descended,  mounted  their  horses.  Fon¬ 
taine  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  rode  a  black 
Arabian,  the  finest  of  his  stud.  He  led  another 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

Madame  Dupuy  embraced  her  husband  and 
his  friend,  courageous! v  bade  them  God-speed, 
and  they  departed  in  silence. 

A  short  ride  brought  them  opposite  the  house 
of  the  unfortunate  Mouillere.  It  was  only  a 
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smouldering  ruin;  and  within  a  few  paces  of  a 
dying  fire,  made  of  broken  furniture,  some 
drunken  troopers  were  sleeping.  They  had 
been  left  to  keep  watch  for  any  heretics  who 
lurked  near,  and  had  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  getting  drunk. 

Within  ten  feet  of  these  miscreants  lay  the 
dead  body  of  Messire  Mouillcre,  and  beside 
him  the  corpses  of  his  wife  and  her  infant 
child.  The  body  of  the  lady  was  half  naked, 
and  shockingly  burnt;  the  babe  had  been 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  horseman’s  pistol.  The 
drunkenness  of  blood  was  needed  in  addition 
to  that  of  wine. 

The  two  men  reined  in  their  animals  for  a 
moment,  and  gazed  with  heaving  bosoms  upon 
the  terrible  scene.  Hatred  mounted  to  Fon¬ 
taine’s  countenance,  like  a  black  shadow.  Tak¬ 
ing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he  cocked  it.  and  set 
spur  to  his  horse,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  which 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

Dupuy  caught  the  bridle,  however,  and  threw 
the  animal  upon  his  haunches. 

‘‘You  prevent  my  vengeance  upon  these 
monsters!”  cried  Fontaine;  “you  stop  me  in 
executing  justice!” 

“I  stop  you  from  committing  the  act  of  a 
madman,”  S3id  Dupuy,  with  a  suppressed  shud¬ 
der.  “The  report  of  that  pistol  will  send  you  to 
the  gallows,  with  all  you  love!” 

Fontaine  uncocked  the  weapon,  murmuring, 

“The  sword,  then  !” 

“No;  leave  their  punishment  to  Heaven.  In 
due  time,  God  will  strike  them.” 

“Who  goes  there?”  cried  one  of  the  troopers, 
staggering  to  his  feet,  and  leveling  his  pistol  at 
the  horsemen.  The  challenge  was  followed  bv 
the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  to  which  Fontaine’s 
replied  like  an  echo,  and  the  trooper  fell  for¬ 
ward  mortally  wounded. 

“Come !”  said  Dupuy,  “there  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  lost.  In  ten  minutes  we  shall  be 
intercepted !” 

“Good!”  said  Fontaine.  “At  least  one  devil 
less  soils  the  earth.” 

And  the  two  horsemen  put  spurs  to  their 
animals,  and  disappeared  like  shadows,  just  as 
the  country  side  began  to  be  alive  with  shouts 
.and  galloping  dragoons. 

VII. — THE  WOUNDED  WOLF. 

Half  an  hour  before  daylight,  bn  the  same 
night,  the  gateway  of  Dupuy’s  chateau  was 
cautiously  opened,  and  Fontaine  rode  in,  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  females. 

The  two  who  rode  the  spare  horse  were 
Anne  Boursiquot.  the  betrothed  of  Fontaine, 
and  her  sister.  Elizabeth  Boursiouot.  Before 
him,  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  Fontaine 
bore  his  little  nice,  Jeannette  Forestier. 

The  women  were  received  in  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Dupuy  and  the  Countess,  and  the  foam¬ 
ing  horses  were  led  away  to  the  stable. 


“Welcome!  welcome!”  said  Dupuy.  “Thanks 
be  to  Heaven  that  you  have  safely  passed  the 
patrol  and  sentinels.  Did  you  meet  any?’’ 

“Yes,”  said  Fontaine;  "and  at  one  moment 
I  thought  I  should  have  to  send  the  women 
on,  and  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  But 
a  cloud  swept  over  the  moon,  and  we  gained 
the  forest  before  they  could  stop  us.” 

“Good!  Heaven  watches  over  us,”  said 
Dupuy,  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

“And  my  little  Jeannette,”  he  continued, 
caressing  the  hair  of  the  girl,  “she  bears  her¬ 
self  bravely,  and  her  roses  have  not  fted.  But 
come,  friends,  to  your  apartments;  you  will 
need  all  the  sleep  you  can  obtain,  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  sea-shore  will  consume  the  whole  of 
to-morrow  night.” 

The  females  departed  with  Madame  Dupuy. 
and  the  friends  drew  together  and  earnestly 
discussed  their  plans — Fontaine  moistening  his 
dry  lips  With  wine. 

“All  is  now  ready,  then,”  said  Dupuy.  at 
length;  "you  will  set  out  to-morrow  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  by  daylight  you  wili  be  beyond  pur¬ 
suit,  and  not  far  from  Tremblade.  upon  which 
the  dragoons  have  not  yet  descended.  You 
will  go  to  the  house  of  Master  Beltonnet  in  the 
town,  communicate  with  my  friend  Captain 
Johnson,  of  the  brig  Portsmouth,  and  he  will 
convey  you  for  a  few  pistoles  to  England; 
there  I  will  soon  join  you.  Is  it  a!i  ar¬ 
ranged  ?” 

Fontaine  took  his  friend's  hand,  and  would 
have  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  but  Dupuy  withdrew 
it,  and  embraced  his  companion. 

"To  bed,  now,”  he  said;  "gain  as  much  sleep 
as  possible.” 

Dupuy  then  saw  that  the  outlets  of  the  man¬ 
sion  were  thoroughly  secured,  and  soon  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  chateau. 

At  nightfall  on  the  following  evening.  Fon¬ 
taine  armed  himself  to  tne  teeth,  wrapped  a 
cloak  around  his  weapons,  and  siientlv  grasping 
the  hands  of  Dupuy  and  his  wife,  mounted  his 
Arabian.  The  three  women  traveled  in  a  light 
carriage  of  Dupuy’s;  and  they  thus  set  forward 
through  the  darkness. 

Thirty  minutes  after  their  departure  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  dragoons,  headed  by  Jarni'loc.  de¬ 
scended  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  the  chateau. 

“Where  are  the  heretics  ?”  cried  the  furious 
captain  of  dragoons.  “Burn  the  nest  of  trai- 
torsj  smoke  out  the  enemies  of  his  Majesty!” 

Is  it  mvself  and  my  household  to  whom 
vou  allude,  sire  Captain?  said  Dupuv.  with 
his  iron  calmness.  "If  so,  I  beg  vou  will  pro¬ 
ceed.  Having  lodged  my  safeguard,  under  his 
Majestv  s  hand,  with  the  cure  of  the  parish,  I 
can  afford  to  he.  killed  as  you  will  be  shot  by 
command  of  his  Majestv  — if  /  do  not  kill 
you.” 

Heretic!  cried  the  furious  dragoon,  “vou 
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harbor  traitors!” 

‘•Very  well,  come  in  and  search,  Nlessire 
Jnrnilloc.  I  pray  you  do  not  break  mv  furni¬ 
ture,  however;  it  might  displease  his  Majesty.” 

"To  the  devil  with  your  furniture  !”  cried  the 
officer.  “Corporal !  take  ten  men  and  search 
the  house!” 

The  corporal  obeyed,  and  we  need  not  say 
failed  to  find  Fontaine. 

“No  one,  Captain,”  reported  the  corpora^ 
making  the  military  salute. 

“And  yet  I  had  exact  information  that  a 
traitor  named  Fontaine  took  refuge  here,  after 
murdering  one  of  my  soldiers  last  night.” 

“Gone,  Captain,”  said  the  corporal. 

“Ah,  yes!  fled!  Scatter  at  once  in  pur¬ 
suit  !” 

With  these  words  the  officer  put  spur  to  his 
horse,  and  took  to  the  road  which  Fontaine  had 
followed,  at  full  speed.  The  rest  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  dispersed  themselves  over  the  surrounding 
country. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  murmured  Madame  Dupuy, 
clinging  to  her  husband,  and  turning  as  pale  as 
death;  “if  they  come  up  with  them!” 

Dupuy’s  lips  were  firmly  set  together. 

“I  ordered  my  horse,”  he  said,  “when  I  saw 
these  men  coming.  There  he  comes!  bar  up 
securely,  wife,  and  open  to  no  one  !” 

With  these  words  Dupuv  seized  his  triangular 
sword,  and  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  disappeared 
at  full  gallop  upon  Jarnilloc's  track.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  such  was  the  speed  at  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  figure  of  his  adversary  came  in  sight. 
Five  minutes  more  brought  him  abreast  of  the 
dragoon,  beneath  the  drooping  boughs. 

“Turn,  wretch!”  cried  Dupuy,  drawing  his 
sword.  “You  dared  to  insult  my  wife,  myself, 
my  friends.  You  shall  die!  Defend  yourself.” 

And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  heart. 

Jarnilloc  was  brave,  buc  the  fury  of  Dupuy 
cowed  him ;  he  struck  out  almost  at  random, 
and  the  weapon  of  the  soldier  glided  under  his 
guard,  and  pierced  his  breast.  The  point  of 
Jarnilloc’s  sword  drew  blood  from  Dupuy’s  arm, 
but  the  combat  was  over  in  a  moment — though 
the  dragoon's  wound  was  not  mortal. 

-  "In  fair  combat  you  will  testifv,  Messire,” 
said  Dupuy,  putting  up  his  sword  and  saluting 
his  adversary,  who  retained  the  saddle  with 
difficulty.  “I  will  not  murder  you,  as  you  would 
me,  under  similar  circumstances.  If  you  annoy 
me  further,  however,  Messire,  I  will  kill  you  like 
a  dog !” 

And  the  soldier  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
back  to  the  chateau. 

“That  will  break  up  the  pursuit,  I  think,”  he 
muttered,  "and  I  can  not  leave  Susanne  alone, 
with  these  fiends  about.  I  mu^t  hasten  my  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  country  is  getting  too  hot  for 
me.  Pray  God  that  Jacques  and  his  family  mav 
arrive  safelv  at  Tremblade!” 


An  hour  afterward  Tarnilloc  passed  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  chateau,  supported  in  the  saddle  by 
two  troopers.  As  he  continued  his  way,  an 
expression  of  ferocious  hatred,  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe,  distorted  his  pale  features,  and  his  red 
eyes  glared.  Dupuy  watched  him  until  he  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  then  turning  to  his  wife,  said, 

“There  is  the  wounded  woif!  Take  care, 
my  lamb.  He  will  tear  you  for  this  if  he  can. 
For  myself  I  fear  nothing.” 

VIII. - THE  FUGITIVES. 

Fontaine  pushed  his  horse  to  full  gallop,  at 
the  side  of  the  flying  carriage;  and  the  cortege 
traveled  at  this  rapid  rate  throughout  the  night. 

At  dawn,  as  Dupuy  had  predicted,  they 
reached  Tremblade;  and  were  soon  housed  at 
Master  Beltonnet’s.  This  man  was  to  act  as 
their  pilot  to  the  Portsmouth,  which  lay  outside 
the  harbor;  he  had  been  selected  for  this  duty 
because  he  spoke  English. 

The  captain  sent  word  that  he  would  sail  very 
ea.rlv  on  the  next  day,  and  would  pass  between 
the  isle  of  Oleron  and  the  main  land.  If  the 
fugitives  awaited  him  on  the  sands  near  the 
forest  of  Arvert,  he  would  send  a  boat  ashore 
and  take  them  off. 

At  the  appointed  time  Fontaine  loaded  two 
horses  with  his  few  effects  and  repaired  to  the 
spot  designated.  But  there  was  delay  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  the  brig  could  not  sail. 
Meanwhile  the  fugitives  waited  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
speakable  suspense,  and  the  entire  day  was  thus 
passed. 

The  Catholic  priest  of  Tremblade  heard  that 
some  Protestants  were  about  to  escape,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  spot.  Two  Huguenot  fishermen, 
however,  misled  him;  and  he  returned,  think¬ 
ing  the  report  unfounded. 

At  nightfall  they  were  forced  to  return  to 
Tremblade,  where  they  were  harbored  in  the 
house  of  an  abjurer.  He  entertained  them  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  day,  but,  growing  terriblv 
frightened,  at  nightfall  turned  them  all  out,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  have  damned  my  own  soul  to  save  my 
property,  and  I  am  not  going  to  pay  the  1000 
crowns  fine  for  harboring  you.  Take  your 
chance  elsewhere,  or  abjure  like  me.” 

Half  an  hour  after  they  had  left  this  man’s 
house  a  troop  of  soldiers  went  to  it  and  exam¬ 
ined  it;  they  had  received  information. 

The  captain  of  the  Portsmouth  sent  word  at 
this  crisis  that  he  was  watched,  and  could  not 
assist  them.  Fontaine  did  not  despair,  how-/ 
ever.  On  the  same  evening  he  hired  a  small 
shallop,  embarked  his  party,  and  safely  passed 
the  pinnaces  that  guarded  the  port,  and  the  fort 
of  Oleron. 

At  ten  o’clock  next  morning  they  dropped 
anchor  to  wait  for  the  Portsmouth,  the  boatmen 
being  instructed,  in  case  of  pursuit,  to  run  the 
boat  ashore,  when  Sauve  qui  peut!  was  to  be 
the  course  of  proceeding. 
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The  agreement  with  Captain  Johnson  had 
been  that  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  to 
make  themselves  known  by  hoisting  a  sail,  and 
letting  it  fall  three  times.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Portsmouth  hove  in  sight, 
but  the  custom-house  officers  and  pilot  were  still 
on  board.  Soon,  however,  these  officials  left 
her  in  their  boat,  and  the  brig  bore  down  straight 
toward  them. 

Fontaine’s  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude,  but  his  pleasure  was  of  short  duration. 
A  royal  frigate  of  the  French  navy  appeared, 
and  with  all  sails  set,  came  straight  toward  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  vessels  constantly  kept  on 
the  coast  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Protestants; 
when  such  were  taken,  the  women  were  sent  to 
convents,  and  the  men  to  work  in  the  horrible 
galleys. 

The  French  frigate  ordered  the  English  ship 
to  cast  anchor,  boarded  her.  and  searched  everv 
nook  and  corner  for  fugitives.  Not  finding  any, 
the  French  captain  ordered  the  Englishman  to 
sail  instantly,  which  order  was  obeyed,  leaving 
the  despairing  Huguenots  behind. 

Fontaine  almost  yielded  to  despair,  but  he 
knelt  and  prayed,  and  was  strengthened.  Sud¬ 
denly  as  the  French  frigate  bore  down  upon 
them,  a  feint  suggested  itself. 

‘‘Cover  us  all  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
with  an  old  sail/’  he  said  to  the  boatman. 
“Then  hoist  your  sail  and  go  right  toward  the 
frigate,  pretending  to  endeavor  to  gain  Trem- 
blade.  If  they  hail  you,  say  you  are  from  Ro¬ 
chelle.  If  they  ask  what  you  have  on  board,  say 
nothing  but  ballast;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
you  and  your  son  to  counterfeit  drunkenness, 
tumbling  about  in  the  boat,  and  then  you  can, 
as  if  by  accident,  let  the  sail  fall  three  times,  and 
so  inform  the  English  captain  who  we  are." 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  the  fugitives 
covered  with  an  old  sail,  and  the  boat  passed 
■within  pistol-shot  of  the  frigate,  which  hailed 
her.  The  reply  was  as  Fontaine  had  directed. 

"But  what  made  vou  cast  anchor?” 

“I  hoped  the  wind  would  change,  and  we 
could  make  Tremblade.  but  it’s  still  too  strong 
for  us.” 

As  he  spoke  the  boatman  cursed  his  son, 
who  had  dropped  the  sail,  as  had  been  agreed. 
The  father  left  the  helm  and  pretended  to  strike 
him  with  a  rope-end.  The  son  cried  out  lustily, 
and  the  people  in  the  frigate  ordered  the  elder 
to  desist,  or  they  would  come  and  treat  him 
likewise. 

“The  rascal’s  as  drunk  as  a  hog,”  said  the 
boatman,  returning  to  the  helm.  "Hoist  the 
sail  there  !” 

The  son  let  it  fall  twice  in  succession,  as  he 
pretended  to  obey. 

"Return  to  Rochelle — the  wind  is  too  rough!” 
came  from  the  frigate. 

“Yes,  Captain,”  said  the  boatman,  joyfully, 
for  that  was  exactly  the  direction  of  the  English 


ship,  and  the  boat  fled  before  the  wind  toward 
the  Englishman,  through  the  yawning  waves  of 
the  rising  storm.  They  got  safe  on  board  while 
the  frigate  was  still  in  sight,  and  the  brig  in¬ 
stantly  put  to  sea. 

Kneeling  upon  the  spray-covered  deck,  with 
his  arms  around  his  niece  and  his  betrothed, 
Fontaine  returned  devout  thanks  to  God.  As 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  the  coast  of  France  was 
disappearing  in  the  darkness. 

"Adieu!”  he  said,  sadly,  extending  his  hands 
toward  his  native  soil.  “Adieu,  forever!”* 

*A11  here  related  is  literally  true. 

IX. — THE  PRIEST. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  November, 
Messire  Barthelemi  Dupuy  was  informed  that 
the  cure  of  the  neighboring  village  wished  to  see 
him.  This  worthy  man  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Dupuy,  who  had  befriended  him  in  former 
times,  and  he  now  came  to  endeavor  to  make 
his  friend  abjure  and  become  a  Catholic. 

For  two  hours  the  worthy  man  continued  his 
assaults  on  the  Protestant  convictions  of  Dupuv, 
with  no  opposition  from  that  gentleman  worthv 
of  attention  At  last  he  ceased,  and  asked  if 
he  could  still  remain  a  schismatic,  and  undergo 
the  terrible  punishment  of  such  in  the  woild  to 
come,  and  even  in  the  present  world? 

"My  good  cure,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly,  "I  have 
listened  to  you  with  great  attention,  and  have 
duly  appreciated  your  arguments.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  their  force,  especially  this  one 
in  the  last  clause  of  your  discourse.” 

“The  future  punishment,  eh?”  sighed  the 
worthy  cure. 

"No,  excuse  me,  the  punishment  my  heresy 
will  entail  upon  me,  ‘even  in  the  present  world,’ 
as  you  say.  Now  that  is  talking  to  the  point ! 
In  other  words,  if  I  do  not  abjure,  1  shall  be 
tortured,  shot,  or  burnt — is  it  not  so?” 

The  cure  shook  his  head,  sadly. 

"I  very  much  fear  that  it  will  so  result!” 

“And  you  think  I  should  abjure?” 

“I  pray  you  to.” 

“Why,  good  cure?”  said  Dupuy.  “I  am 
unfortunately  a  soldier;  I  have  a  ridiculous, 
absurd,  foolish  partiality  for  not  deserting  mv 
colors.  You  see  I  have  fought  under  the  Lu¬ 
theran  flag,  and  I  must  have  some  reason  to 
change  my  party  and  embrace  the  cause  of  his 
Excellency  the  Pope  of  Rome  —  the  opposing 
banner.  \  ou  w  ill  excuse  me,  but  this  seems  to 
me  unreasonable.” 

“Have  I  not  given  you  good  reasons,  my  son? 
Have  I  not — ” 

"Talked  about  the  Saints?  Yes,  a  good  deal, 
my  worthy  cure..  But  I  have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  to  believe  in  them.  I  even  doubt  the 
doctrines  of  Purgatory,  Indulgences,  Absolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 

I  he  cure  shook  his  head  as  if  these  words  both 
pained  and  shocked  him. 
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“But  how  is  it  possible  for  to  doubt  these 
tenets  of  the  Holy  Church,  my  son?"  he  said. 
“You  cause  me  very  great  suffering.” 

“1  am  truly  sorry;  but  I  can  not  say  other¬ 
wise,  though  I  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
your  visit.” 

“  ’Twas  duty!” 

“Well,  others  would  have  considered  it  dif- 
ferentlv.  They  would  have  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vert  me  by  holding  up  a  picture  of  the  fagot  or 
the  halter.  Now  ’tis  probable  that  it  will  come 
to  that,  is  it  not?” 

The  cure  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

“I  fear  it  is,”  he  said. 

“And  you  would  be  compelled  to  inform 
upon  me?” 

“A  terrible  duty  again,”  sighed  the  poor 
cure.  “\  et  the  Holy  Father  inculcates  the 
necessity.” 

“So  that  you,  who  have  eaten  at  my  table, 
taken  my  arm,  talked  familiarly  with  my  wife., 
and  slept  in  security  beneath  my  roof — you  would 
be  compelled  to  point  me  out  as  a  heretic,  to 
bring  the  dragoons  to  my  door — to  fit  the  halter 
round  my  neck,  or  the  fagots  around  mv  limbs! 
This  would  be  your  bounden  duty,  would  it  not, 
Aymer  ?” 

The  old  familiar  name  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  terrific  appeal.  With  bloodless  cheeks, 
brows  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  trembling  lips, 
the  unhappy  cure  murmured, 

“It  would  be  my  duty !” 

“Well,  my  friend.”  said  Dupuy,  coolly, 
“you  can  scarcely  feel  surprise  when  I  hesitate 
to  embrace  a  religion  which  makes  such  action 
on  your  part  necessary.  Now  I  am  only  a  poor 
devil  of  a  Huguenot,  you  see:  but  before  I  would 
betray  you,  Aymer,  I  would  cut-off  my  right 
hand  and  throw  it  in  the  face  of  the  barbarous 
monster,  whether  he  were  Emperor,  Pope,  or 
King,  who  dared  to  tempt  me!” 

“Oh  my  son!  my  son!  think  what  you  say! 
The  Holy  Father — the  Vicegerent  of  God — a 
barbarous  monstecJ” 

“True,  I  was  wrong,”  said  Dupuy,  coldly. 
“That  is  dangerous,  and  ’tis  your  duty  to  in¬ 
form  on  me.” 

“I  must — I  should — I  will  try  not  to!”  stam- 
rrtered  the  poor  cure.  “Oh!  why  am  I  tried 
thus  —  with  such  cruelty?  Yes,  Barthelemi, 
'tis  my  duty,  and  were  you  my  own  mother’s  son 
I  must  perform  my  duty!” 

Dupuy  rose  calmly,  and,  with  a  side-look  at 
the  cure,  said: 

“Perhaps  I  might  change  my  views,  good 
father.  Who  knows?  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  His  Majesty's  safeguard,  which  you 
have  returned  to  me,  expires  to-morrow,  and  the 
question  seriously  occurs — torture  and  death,  or 
the  sacrament?” 

“Oh,  abjure,  my  son!  my  dear  Barthelemi, 
abj  ure,  and  save  yourself  and  me  from  agony!” 

“Well,  who  knows  what  I  may  do,  my  good 


Aymer?  Don’t  inform  on  me  until  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  then  you  will  know  my  decision.” 

“I  will  not,”  said  the  poor  cure;  “and  now 
farewell.  Consider  the  life  of  your  immortal 
soul,  my  son.  I  will  fast  and  pray  for  you. 

With  these  words  the  cure  went  sadly  out, 
and  returned  to  the  village. 

X. — THE  ADVOCATE  AND  THE  TAILOR. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  priest, 
Dupuy  sent  a  servant  to  the  village  to  request 
the  presence  of  Messire  Agoust,  advocate 

Agoust  hastened  tc  obey,  and  was  closeted 
with  the  master  ot  the  chateau  for  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  out,  bowing 
and  scraping,  and  went  away. 

“Aha!”  he  muttered;  “so  we  get  rid  of  you 
at  last,  do  we,  Messire  Barthelemi  Dupuy?  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  I  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  informing  on  you.  I  buy  your  estate  at  one- 
third  of  its  value,  and  shall  be  the  Seigneur 
Agoust  hereafter,  while,  if  I  informed  upon 
you,  the  fine  old  chateau  would  be  escheated 
to  the  crown  and  lost  to  me.  I  am  very  well 
content  with  my  bargain,  Messire,  and  will  dis¬ 
prove  the  proverb,  -which  declares  that  lawyers 
never  are  honest,  at  least  until  I  get  my  title- 
deeds.  T  beat  you  down  four  thousand  crowns, 
and  am  well  content,  my  good  Messire  Dupuy.” 

An  hour  afterward  Agoust  returned  with  a 
heavy  bag  of  gold  at  his  girdle,  which  he  count¬ 
ed  out  before  Dupuy.  He  then  received  the 
title-deeds  of  the  estate. 

“A  pleasant  journey,  Messire,”  he  said,  “to 
you  and  madame.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Dupuy,  coolly,  “for  your 
good  wishes.” 

“Ah!  you  are  not  alarmed,  then,  at  my 
knowledge  of  your  intended  flight?” 

“Why-  should  I  be,  my  good  Messire  Agoust? 
You  are  a  sensible  man;  you  have  abjured  to 
retain  your  life  and  property;  you  would  prefer 
buying  my  chateau  at  Velours  at  one-fourth  of 
its  value  rather  than  comporime  upon  seeing 
me  roasted,  eh  ?” 

“Your  lordship  is  very  profound  in  human 
motives,”  said  the  attorney,  smirking,  “and  I 
swear  you  are  correct.  You  may  go  in  safety 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.” 

And,  bowing,  he  departed. 

“Nevertheless,  Ill  not  trust  you,  rascal,” 
said  Dupuy,  looking  after  him.  “To-morrow 
your  information  comes  too  late.  ’Tis  almost 
dark — time  for  Pourtigot  to  arrive.  Ah!  there 
he  is.” 

Pourtigot  was  the  tailor  of  the  village,  and 
Dupuy  had  ordered  him  to  have  readv  in  six 
hours  the  complete  costume  of  a  gentleman’s 
page. 

The  tailor  now  entered,  bowing  and  smiling 
more  impressively  even  than  Agoust  had  done. 

"  ’Tis  all  prepared,  my  lord,”  he  said,  un¬ 
rolling  the  costume;  “a  beautiful  piece  of  Flan- 
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der’s  cloth — most  exquisite.  And  see  this  vel¬ 
vet.” 

“It  really  is  very  handsome,”  said  Dupuy, 
negligently,  “and  my  new  page  will  win  the 
heart  of  every  girl  upon  the  village  green;  eh, 
Messire  Pourtigot?” 

“At  the  very  least,  I  should  say,  my  lord,” 
replied  the  tailor,  bowing. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  Dupuy,  counting  out 
a  handful  of  crowns,  “there  is  your  money,  and 
something  more.  If  you  should  chance  to  be 
passing  in  a  week  or  so,  call  here  at  my  cha¬ 
teau,  and  you  will  probably  receive  an  order  for 
the  full  costume  of  a  gentleman.  It  will  be 
needed.  Good-day,  Messire  Pourtigot.” 

And  Dupuy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  dis¬ 
missal.  Messire  Pourtigot  went  away  over¬ 
joyed  He  had  received  thrice  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  the  promise  of  a  new  order  “The 
full  costume  of  a  gentleman  would  be  needed.” 
It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  digression  to  say 
that  Messire  Arjoust  did  not  indorse  the  order — 
only  insulted  the  honest  tailor — the  week  after. 

No  sooner  had  the  man  disappeared  than  Du- 
puy’s  manner  lost  all  its  negligence.  He  rose 
rapidly  to  his  feet,  and  called  “Susanne!  Su- 
sanne  !” 

The  lovely  woman  appeared  so  suddenly,  that 
it  was  plain  she  had  been  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing. 

“There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.”  said  Dupuy, 
hurriedly;  “put  on  this  page’s  costume;  take 
all  your  jewels,  your  Bible,  and  psalm-book,  and 
bring  hither  some  bread  and  wine,  while  I  Dut 
on  my  uniform  and  arm  myself.  Quick!  There 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose!  It  is  growing  dark, 
and  before  morning  we  must  be  far  away,  if  we 
would  escape  the  fagot  or  the  gallows.  Lose 
no  time!” 

IX. — THE  FLIGHT  TO  THE  FRONTIER. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  beautiful  woman  re¬ 
appeared,  clad  in  the  rich  page’s  costume  of 
brown  cloth  and  velvet.  It  consisted  of  a  coat, 
slashed  and  decorated  with  embroidery,  a  long 
waistcoat,  buttoning  nearly  up  to  the  chin,  be¬ 
neath  which  a  snowy  ruffle  just  revealed  itself, 
loosely-fitting  knee-breeches,  and  Spanish  shoes 
•  reaching  midway  to  the  knee.  The  flexible 
tops  of  chamois  leather  could  easily  be  pulled 
up,  so  as  to  protect  the  delicate  limbs  in  riding. 
The  beautiful  hair  of  the  young  lady  had  been 
quickly  gathered  up,  and  secured  beneath  the 
dark  cap,  with  its  floating  feather.  This,  and 
a  handsome  cloth  cloak  depending  from  one 
shoulder,  completed  the  costume. 

I  he  Countess,  thus  accoutered,  resembled  a 
small  and  delicate  youth  of  exquisitely  propor¬ 
tioned  figure,  except  that  no  bov,  however  bash¬ 
ful.  ever  blushed  half  so  deeply  as  she  did  when 
her  husband  reappeared. 

“There!  there!  sweet!”  said  Dupuy,  hasf- 
dy;  “let  us  lose  no  time  in  comments.  Your 


costume  is  unpleasant,  that  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  if  it  takes  you  safely  over  the  front¬ 
ier,  and  gives  you  to  my  arms,  ’twill  answer 
every  purpose.  Let  us  now  hasten  to  swallcxy 
some  bread  and  wine.  \Ye  shall  need  it.” 

Dupuy,  ordinarily  so  calm  and  resolute,  seemed 
at  this  decisive  moment  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon  of  haste,  almost  of  trepidation.  It  was 
because  all  that  he  held  dearest  in  the  world  was 
staked  upon  the  cast  of  a  die:  the  events  of  the 
next  few  hours  would  determine  the  complexion 
of  his  whole  future  life. 

He  devoured  the  dry  bread  with  ravenous 
haste,  washed  it  down  with  huge  gulps  of  wine, 
and  forced  the  Countess  to  do  likewise. 

A  careless  observer  would  have  said  that  a 
soldier  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  a  handsome 
lady’s  page  in  gala  costume,  had  laid  a  wager 
who  could  eat  and  drink  the  most  in  a  given 
time. 

Dupuy  from  moment  to  moment  raised  his 
head,  paused  in  his  devouring  attack  upon  the 
viands,  and  listened.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  sobbing  of  the  wintry  wind  through  the  ev¬ 
ergreens  and  oaks;  darkness  and  desolation 
seemed  to  reign  over  the  wide  land  and  in  the 
chateau. 

At  last  Dupuy  rose.  Standing  thus  in  the 
rays  of  the  single  lamp  he  presented  a  striking 
spectacle.  He  was  clad  in  his  uniform  as  king’s 
guardsman,  and  in  his  belt  was  thrust  the  short 
triangular  sword  which  we  have  so  frequently 
referred  to;  beside  it  were  secured  in  the  same 
manner  three  or  four  heavy  pistols.  Slung  be¬ 
hind,  beneath  his  cloak,  was  the  bag  of  gold 
paid  to  him  by  Agoust. 

As  he  thus  rose  to  his  feet  the  sound  of  hoofs 
was  heard  at  the  back  window. 

Dupuy  looked  cautiously  out,  and  made  a 
sign  of  satisfaction. 

It  is  Rayonnet,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone;  “all 
is  ready.” 

And  drawing  the  Countess  with  his  arm,  he 
took  a  last  look  at  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors, 
and  hastily  descended  to  the  court-yard. 

“Make  haste,  Seigneur,”  whispered  the  old 
grey-headed  groom.  “I  thought  I  heard  horses’ 
hoofs  in  the  direction  of  the  village.” 

“Ah!  the  dragoons?  Was  there  a  clatter?” 
es,  yes,  Seigneur!  Make  haste!  I  hear 
them  coming  plainly  !” 

Dupuy  raised  the  Countess  into  the  saddle 
with  a  single  movement,  and  vaulted  on  his 
own  animal,  which  was  a  black  of  great  size 
and  strength. 

‘A  es,’  said  Dupuy,  “now  /  hear  them,  too. 
I  hear  Agoust  s  voice,  the  hound  He  has  be- 
traved  me!  But  we  have  the  start!  Ravon- 
net,  if  you  would  follow  me.  come  to  Amster¬ 
dam;  you  know  the  way — we  were  there  to¬ 
gether!  iTiere’s  gold!  Come!” 

“For  God’s  sake.  Seigneur!”  cried  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  “don’t  think  of  me.  There  they 
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are!  They  are  coming  on  like  a  whirlwind, 
shouting  fit  to  burst  them!  In  another  moment 
you  are  lost!” 

Dupuv  replied  bv  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
toward  the  dragoons,  muttering  an  exclamation 
of  hatred,  and  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  Count¬ 
ess’s  horse. 

In  another  instant  they  were  out  of  the  little 
grassy  court-yard,  and  had  disappeared  like  shad- 
owv  phantoms  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of 
the  forest. 

As  they  did  so,  Jarnilloc.  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers,  and  acompanied  by  the  traitor  Agoust, 
burst  into  the  chateau  uttering  howls  of  rage 
and  blood-thirsty  triumph  at  his  anticipated 


vengenance. 


With  a  yell  of  furious  joy  he  broke  down  the 
door,  and  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  rushed 
with  curses  and  cries  into  the  great  dining¬ 
room,  whose  walls  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
terrific  shouts.  Above,  the  calm,  serene,  old 
i.oble  nan  on  canvas  looked  down  with  a  tran¬ 
quil  gaze  upon  the  scene. 

“Gone!”  cried  Agoust.  “He  has  fled,  and 
you  are  too  late,  Captain!’* 

“Rascal  !”  cried  jarnilloc,  seizing  the  advo¬ 
cate  by  the  throat,  “this  is  thy  fault!  I  will 
squeeze  thy  cursed  eyeballs  out!’’ 

And  he  grasped  the  advocate’s  throat  until 
he  was  black  in  the  face.  Agoust  fell  upon  his 
Irnees  and  begged  for  mercy.  He  could  tell  by 
what  road  they  fled,  he  pleaded,  and  .they  might 
be  overtaken ;  they  were  only  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man. 

“Good !”  cried  the  furious  dragoon,  whose 
rage  and  hatred  gave  him  supernatural  strength 
despite  his-  wound.  “Six  men  in  the  saddle, 
anti  you,  too,  rascally  advocate!  The  rest  stav 
and  cut  to  pieces  every  thing  in  this  cursed 
house !” 

In  another  moment  Jarnilloc  was  dashing  at 
full  speed  on  the  road  indicated  by  the  despair¬ 
ing  advocate,  who  thus  saw  his.  property  ruined, 
but  dared  to  say  nothing. 

The  road  was  a  cross-cut,  debouching  upon 
the  main  highway,  which  Dupuy  must  take  to 
reach  the  frontier;  and  such  was  the  furious 
speed  of  the  troop  that  ere  long  they  saw  the 
moonlight  glimmering  in  the  opening  forest 
above  the  righ  road. 

Jarnilloc  uttered  a  howl  of  triumph  as  he 
caught  the  sound  of  horses  at  a  rapid  gallop. 
Dupuy  and  the  Countess  came  on  at  full  speed, 
and  Jarnilloc  rushed  to  meet  them,  discharging 
his  pistol  at  his  enemy. 

The  ball  missed  Dupuy,  but  struck  the  Count¬ 
ess  full  in  the  breast.  The  delicate  form  reeled 
in  the  saddle,  and  fell  forward  on  the  horse’s 
mane. 

Dupuy  uttered  a  hoarse  roar,  and  leveled  his 
pistol  at  Jarnilloc.  The  ball  pierced  his  heart, 
and  letting  the  bridle  fall,  the  captain  of  dra- 
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Dupuy’s  sword  leaped  from  his  scabbard,  at  1 
seizing  with  his  left  hand  the  Countess’s  bridle, 
he  passed  like  a  thunderbolt  through  his  ene¬ 
mies,  dealing  mortal  blows  as  he  passed — and 
in  a  moment  his  splendid  animal  had  borne  him 
beyond  danger. 

“Oh,  my  God  !”  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  form 
of  the  Countess  rise  erect,  “you  are  not  wound¬ 
ed,  wife?’’ 
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“God  spared  me!”  said  the  lady,  taking 


“See,  the 


from  her  bosom  her  book  of  Psalms, 
ball  struck  this^  anrj  Ijmi.  unhurt 

Lord,  O  my  soul !’’  cried  the 
Huguenot,  “Blessed  be  his  holy  name!  Now 
let  us  ride!” 

And  followed  by  the  dragoons  uttering  veils 
of  rnge,  Dupuy  and  the  Countess  drove  their 
fine  animals  to  furious  speed;  and  at  every 
bound  increased  the  distance  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  pursuers. 

“I  would  have  turned  and  died  yonder,  in 
the  midst  of  my  enemies,”  said  Dupuy.  “I 
should  never  have  survived  you.  But  we  are 
saved !” 

And  they  continued  their  flight — the  cries  of 
their  pursuers  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as 
they  dashed  on. 

Almost  without  stopping  to  procure  foc-d — 
looking  upon  every  side  for  enemies — trembling 
at  the  very  sound  of  their  horses’  hoofs — and 
praying,  even  during  their  headlong  career,  to 
the  God  cf  their  faith  to  preserve  them,  and  con¬ 
duct  them  safely  to  the  land  of  promise  which 
they  fled  to,  rather  than  abjure  their  religion — 
thus,  weary  and  faint,  but  with  no  thought  of 
yielding,  with  forms  drooping  in  the  saddle  but 
still  bent  to  the  task — in  this  manner  did  the 
fugitives  pass  over  league  after  league,  and 


through  province  after  province,  and  finally 


neared  the  frontier. 

They  were  about  to  pass  the  station  where 
the  Custom-house  officers  and  a  body  of  troops 
were  posted  to  guard  the  entrance  into. the  king¬ 
dom,  when  suddenly  a  dragoon,  mounted  upon 
a  powerful  horse,  placed  himself  in  the  way. 

Dupuy  collected  all  his  resolution  to  meet  this 
conclusive  trial. 

“Stop,  Messire!”  said  the  dragoon;  “he 
pleased  to  check  your  horse.  No  one  pa-ses 
here  without  giving  an  account  cf  himself. 
Come  with  me.” 

“I  will  do  nothing  oi 


'*■"  the  sort!”  said  Du¬ 


puy. 


g<mns  rolled  beneath  his  hor^es’s  feet— dead. 


"Ah,  my  good  gentlemen ;  then  I  will  ar¬ 
rest  you!” 

“You  will  not  presume  to,”  returned  Dupuy, 

drawing  his  triangular  sword  with  his  right  han  1 

and  presenting  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the 

other.  “Now,  Messire  dragoon,  I  am  ore  ot 

the  King’s  guardsmen,  as  you  <ee  by  my  uniform. 

and  I  am  on  the  Ki tig’s  business.  You  stop  me 

at  your  peril  !” 

A  The  soldier  drew  hack  with  a  low  bow/  He 
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coul'i  not  rend,  but  he  recognized  the  royal  seal, 
and  the  name  of  the  great  divinity,  “Louis.” 
lie  would  as  soon  have  endeavored  to  dispute 
the  will  of  a  god. 

“Pass,  Messire,”  he  said,  “and  pardon  my 
challenge.  We  are  good  soldiers  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  would  be  sorry  to  cause  you  any  incon¬ 
venience  in  dispatching  the  Kings  business.  If 
your  lordship  would  like  to  stop  and  empty  a 
cup,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  vou. 
Your  guardsman’s  uniform  is  quite  sufficient  in¬ 
troduction  !’’ 

“Thanks,”  said  Dupuy,  “but  I  must  hasten 
on.” 

"So  quick?  Your  page  looks  weary — a  very 
handsome  boy!  Come,  Messire  page!  induce 
the  Seigneur  to  draw  rein  for  a  moment.” 

“1  can  not,  Sieur.” 

“Ah!  he  is  a  determined  master,  is  he?” 
said  the  dragoon,  smiling. 

“A  very  good  master,  Messire.” 

“Perhaps  something  more,”  laughed  the  sol¬ 
dier,  keenly  scrutinizing  the  feminine  figure  of 
the  Countess.  “Seigneur  guardsman,  you  have 
really  a  beautiful  companion  there.” 

“Companion  ?” 

“Yes!  Why  ’tis  plain  your  page  is  nothing 
less  than  a  girl.” 

“Pshaw,  Messire!  what  are  you  dreaming 
of?  But  I  have  no  time  to  talk!  Give  you 
good-day,  Messire — I  have  the  honor  to  salute 
you  !” 

And  making  a  sign  to  his  pretended  page, 
Dupuy  put  spurs  to  hi«  horse,  and  passed  on  at 
full  speed,  accompanied  bv  the  Countess.  In 
half  an  hour  they  passed  beneath  the  dense  fo¬ 
liage  of  a  wood  of  Germany,  checked  their  foam¬ 
ing  horses  in  a  secluded  giade,  and  looking 
around  saw  that  no  signs  of  man  were  visible. 

They  were  saved ! 

Dupuy  tied  the  panting  animals  to  a  tree, 
lifted  his  wife  from  the  saddle,  and  in  an  instant 
she  was  weeping  in  his  arms,  pres>ed  to  his  beat¬ 
ing  heart. 

“  ‘I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  in¬ 
clined  unto  me.  and  heard  my  cry.'  ’’  said  the 
soldier.  “  ‘He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an 
horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my 
feet  upon  a  rock.  He  called  me — then  said  I, 
“Lo,  I  come.’  ” 

“  'Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from 
me.  O  Lord,’  ”  murmured  the  weeping  Count¬ 
ess ;  “‘let  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth 
continually  preserve  me.’  ” 

And  the  true  wife  clung  closer  to  her  true 
husband. 


And  there  in  the  silent  wood,  the  pravc 
soulier  and  devoted  woman  knelt,  and  offered 
up  a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance. 
In  those  days  strong  men  prayed,  and  died  or 
left  lands  and  country  tor  their  faith,  and  God 
gave  them  duly  the  fruition  of  the  promise  of 
the  “life  that  now  is”  even. 

Heart  pressed  to  heart,  the  good  Seigneur 
Dupuy  and  his  brave  wife  prayed  long  and 
fervently,  and  then  rose  and  went  upon  their 
way. 

XII. - IX  VIRGINIA. 

Our  true  chronicle  is  told;  and  we  need  not 
pause  to  comment  on  it  here,  or  point  the  spirit 
and  the  moral. 

Long  years  afterward  in  Monican-town.  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  James  River,  in  Virginia, 
an  aged  soldier  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  with  a 
kneeling  woman  weeping  at  his  side,  and  chil¬ 
dren  watching  the  pale  face  through  tears. 

“Don’t  cry,  Susanne,”  said  Messire  Dupuy. 
“I  ain  only  going  home,  whither  you,  true 
wife,  will  follow  me.  Do  you  know  what  we 
said  in  the  woods  in  Germany?  ‘I  waited 
patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.’  Blessed  be  his  name! 
In  him  and  the  blessed  Jesus  is  my  trust — I 
who  have  lived  and  now  die  a  true  Huguenot!” 

The  faint  voice  faltered,  and  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  falling  on  the  snowy  hair,  lit  it  up  glo¬ 
riously. 

“And  to  you,  my  children.”  continued  the 
dying  gentleman,  “I  bequeath  an  untainted 
name,  which  you  in  turn  should  bear  worthilv. 
Jacques,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  eldest, 
“take  my  old  sword  there,  and  make  use  of  it 
in  a  good  cause  only;  it  has  never  been  drawn 
in  a  bad  one.  Fight  for  your  country  and 
your  faith,  so  God  shall  bless  vou.  Imitate 
your  godfather,  Jacques  de  la  Fontaine,  oi 
noble  memory.  And  now,  my  children,  take 
my  blessing.” 

They  knelt  with  sobs,  and  the  hand  of  the 
dying  soldi  er  rested  in  turn  upon  every  fore¬ 
head. 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered  he  fell  faintly 
back,  and  a  sigh  only  marked  the  passage  of 
the  true  gentleman  from  earth  to  heaven — from 
time  to  eternity. 

It  was  the  bright  sunshine  of  Virginia,  the 
new  land,  which  rested  last  upon  his  forehead; 
but  this  was  his  home  now.  loved  and  cherished 
like  the  old,  old  home  in  France. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  true  Huguenot. 
No  better  epitaph  is  needed. 
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